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STORY OF A BANKING-HOUSE. 


Near the west end of the Strand, on the south 
side of that leading thoroughfare, is seen a 
large but plain structure, forming the world-famed 
banking-house of Coutts and Company. Though 
many are familiar with the name, comparatively 
few, it is presumed, are acquainted with the history 
of this remarkable business concern. Like hun- 
dreds of grand old commercial establishments in 
England, it is traced to small beginnings, through 
a long course of intelligent enterprise, united with 
carefulness and scrupulous integrity. We propose 
in a familiar way to tell the story of the house, and 
some of the more noted persons connected with it. 
If the narrative be not romantic, it will at least 
shew to young men what great things may be 
accomplished by diligent application and business 
aptitude over a course of years. 

The Coutts family are of Scottish origin. They 
spring from Coutts of Auchintoul, a sagacious 
northern laird, one of whose sons did not disdain 
to seek a livelihood by going into business in the 
small and prettily situated town of Montrose. 
There, he in time became provost, an office of local 
distinction which was held also by his son and 
grandson, in the seventeenth century. One of 
these provosts, Alexander Coutts, had a large 
family of sons and daughters. Our interest is 
centred in Patrick, his fourth son, who, emulous of 
pushing out into the world, quitted Montrose, 
went to Edinburgh, and there occupied the 
position of a general merchant, importing and 
exporting goods, as early as 1696. Dying 
in 1704, he left the sum of 1.2500 sterling—a 
great bequest in those days—to be divided among 
his children, two sons and a daughter, who were 
all young, and sent to Montrose to be reared by 
an uncle. The two boys, John and James, pos- 
sessed the salient disposition of their father. 
While still young, they went off to seek their 
fortune in trade; John returning to Edinburgh, 
and-James proceeding to London. As James did 
not live to continue the family, we take up the 
history of John. Arriving in Edinburgh about 1718, 


when nineteen years of age, he served an appren- 
ticeship in a mercantile concern, and lived with 
painstaking economy until he was able to go into 
business on his own account. Edinburgh was at 
that time a comparatively small place, and it had 
lately lost its political importance by the extinction 
of the Scottish parliament ; but it was still a resort 
for persons of distinction, and there were in it 
men, the sons of landed gentry, who were laying 
the foundation of families of note by assiduous 
attention to trade. In his efforts at establishing 
himself, John Coutts shewed as much eagerness as 
had been successfully demonstrated by the Hamil- 
tons, the Hopes, the Trotters, the Ramsays, and 
other candidates for fortune. He began his mer- 
cantile undertakings in 1723, and from that year 
may be dated the effective rise and progress of the 
Coutts family. 

The business initiated by John Coutts was 
a combination of general dealings, and the nego- 
tiation of foreign bills of exchange. He imported 
and sold corn, either on his own account or as 
a commission-agent. But, in proportion as he 
advanced in business and acquired spare capital, 
as well as the confidence of persons who depos- 
ited money at interest, he appears to have laid 
himself out chiefly as a negotiator of bills, a 
species of traffic which had not yet been appro- 
priated by banks, and demanded much know- 
ledge and shrewdness. Whether from family con- 
nections or otherwise, he became acquainted with 
people of good social standing, through whom he 
widened his base of operations. For some time he 
had for partner Thomas Haliburton, of New- 
mains (who, through a daughter, was great-grand- 
father of Sir Walter Scott); next, we find him 
assuming as a partner Archibald Trotter, son of 
Trotter of Castleshiel ; then, by another change of 
firm, he was associated with his cousin, Robert 
Ramsay, brother of Sir Alexander Ramsay of 
Balmain. As further marking the esteem in 
which he was held by the aristocratic circle 
of Edinburgh, he formed an intimacy with Sir 
John Stuart of Allanbank, whose sister he fell 
in love with and married. It is pleasant to note 
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these circumstances, as incontestably shewing how 
much more frequently relationships were estab- 
lished among the higher and middle classes early 
in the eighteenth century than they were in later 
times, when much greater reserve was introduced 
between different ranks of society. 

Coutts’s marriage with Miss Stuart of Allanbank 
was particularly fortunate ; for, besides being an 
excellent housewife with lady-like manners, she 
proved a good mother. The pair had four sons— 
Patrick, John, James, and Thomas. Their dwell- 
ing, as was then the case universally, was a floor 
in a common-stair, on which (with two at each land- 
ing) there were not fewer than sixteen families— 
perhaps more ; for the building was in the Parlia- 
ment Close, in which were the tallest tenements in 
the city. The stair was specially known as ‘the 
President’s stairs,’ from having been honoured as a 
residence by the President of the Court of Session, be- 
sides whom here dwelt several persons of eminence, 
including the Earl of Wemyss. One now wonders 
how the families of such personages were accom- 
modated ; for each dwelling consisted of only four 
or five small low-roofed apartments, and the stow- 
ing away of children and servants must have been 
a matter of ingenious consideration, As 
servants, however, few were kept. In the top 
story of the President’s, as in most of the common- 
stairs, there lived a cady with his wife and 
family. Cadies were an order of street porters and 
mi , who were useful in going errands, wait- 
ing at dinners, and undertaking a variety of other 
jobs, while their wives helped as domestics at a 
_— so that, w calling in such reinforcements 

the garret floors, families of distinction who 
lived in these old-fashioned common-stairs, man- 
aged to tide over difficulties that might otherwise 
have been a little perplexing. 

Here, then, on the second floor of this august 
and populous tenement, dwelt John Coutts, with 
his wife and four sons ; and not only so, but here 
he carried on his banking business—of course, 
much in the cramped way that we still see bankin, 
concerns conducted at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, an 
other continental cities, where, in some by-street, 

ou have to clamber up long stairs to cash your 
etters of credit. There is something to add to the 
accommodating qualities of that second floor on 
the President’s stairs. In 1730, John Coutts 
entered the Town-council of Edinburgh ‘as first 
merchant councillor, and being thus fairly in the 
way of attaining civic dignity, he rose to be Lord 
Provost in 1742. Shortly before this event, he had 
the good fortune to succeed to about twenty thou- 
sand pounds by the death of his brother James, 
who had been remarkably successful as a merchant 
in London. It was a lucky windfall, for it enabled 
John, as Lord Provost, to shew off in a style of 
hospitality to town-councillors, bailies, and great 
men generally, which had never before been exhib- 
ited—no, not even when lord-provosts of Edin- 
burgh figured ez officio as members of the Scottish 
Privy Council. How the thing was managed within 
the narrow dimensions of the ‘second door in the 
stair,’ with all the assistance that could be given 
by town-officers and cadies, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. No doubt, Mrs Coutts had her domestic 
arrangements considerably disturbed—beds taken 


down and stowed away, youngsters sent out of the 
house for a night, and so on; but in these times the 
wives of Edinburgh notabilities were accustomed, 
on festive occasions, to see their household turned 
inside out, and it was all taken good-humouredly 
as a matter of course. Any way, John Coutts did 
the honours of the chair splendidly, not only in his 
own house, but at his own expense—two circum- 
stances deemed remarkable; for until this time the 
Lord Provosts used to give their entertainments in 
taverns at the cost of the city. His liberality, 
therefore, marked an era in civic annals. Usually, 
when a man is at perfect ease in his circumstances, 
he encourages the fine arts, and gn his portrait 
painted. John Coutts, when Lord Provost, followed 
this wholesome practice. He had his portrait 
painted by Allan Ramsay, an eminent limner, son 
of Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet. From this 
likeness, which is fortunately preserved in the 
London mansion of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
we see that this progenitor of the family possessed 
handsome prominent features, with a good intel- 
lectual development. The costume in which he is 
depicted is that of the era of George II.—a flowing 
—s over the shoulders, cravat, and light-blue 
single-breasted coat—a close resemblance in point 
of size and style to the classic Kit-cats Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Re-elected after being a year in office, John 
Coutts was Lord Provost from 1742 till 1744. On 
his retirement, his health was considerably im- 
paired, and he never got over the ill effects of his 
ae entertainments, His health continuing to 
ail, he sought reinvigoration by a visit to wx & 
The effort was unavailing. He died in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples in 1750; leaving at his decease 


the reputation of an upright citizen and useful’ 


magistrate. Before setting out on his journey, he 
executed a new contract of copartnery, by which 
his eldest son, Patrick, was taken into the business, 
under the firm of Coutts, Son, and Trotter. One 
learns with some surprise that the stock of the 
company amounted to no more than four thousand 
pounds—a small sum to be the basis of two exten- 
sive banking establishments! John, the second 
son, who had been bred to mercantile pursuits in 
Holland, acted as assistant in the business, along 
with his two younger brothers ; but none of them 
agreed with Mr Trotter, and that gentleman found 
reason to retire. His place as partner was taken 
by John Stephen, a Leith merchant, who had 
married Provost Coutts’s sister, and had a son, 
Thomas, who was already making himself useful. 

Now ensues a kind of revolution in that primi- 
tive banking concern. What with the four young 
Couttses and two Stephens, there were more hands 
than were at all needed ; and it was judiciously 
resolved to make a division of forces, by promoting 
an allied establishment in London. John an 
James remained with the elder Stephen in Edin- 
burgh, under the firm of Coutts Brothers and Co. ; 
while Patrick and Thomas Coutts, along with their 
cousin, young Stephen, were detached to London. 
There they commenced business; the first place 
occupied by them being in Jeffrey Square, St Mary 
Axe. Leaving this branch concern for a moment, 
let us see what became of the old establishment in 
the Parliament Close. 

It is pretty obvious that success in any joint 
mercantile undertaking often depends on the 
clear and vigorous intellect and good business 
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habits of one partner ; the others interested being 
too frequently little better than a sham or in- 
cumbrance. John Coutts appears to have been a 
partner of a choice a Possessing agree- 
able manners, and with a knowledge of the world 
derived from his foreign training, he had that 
species of acute intelligence and tact which fitted 
him for his onerous profession. By his good man- 
agement, the business throve—taking rank as the 
foremost of the private banks in the city. In 1754, 
when just starting in its renovated form, it received 
as apprentice a youth destined to make a figure in 
public affairs. This was Sir William Forbes, Bart., 
who, a year previously, had arrived in Edinburgh 
with his widowed mother, and now resided, as was 
befitting for a lady in reduced circumstances, in a 
house, oe of a single floor, in For- 
rester’s Wynd. In adopting the mercantile pro- 
fession, Sir William was guided by an earnest 
desire to recover, by a course of assiduous in- 
dustry, the decayed fortunes of his family—and he 
lived to do so; ultimately accumulating wealth, 
and —— back the estate of Pitsligo, which 
had forfeited in 1746, At the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he acted for two years as a clerk 
to Messrs Coutts, and, from his excellent abilities, 
he was, in 1761, admitted a partner with a small 
share in the business, It was a timely strengthen- 
ing of the firm. James Coutts had, in 1754, gone 
on a visit to his brothers in London, and there 
having married Miss Polly Peagrim, a niece o 
George Campbell, an eminent banker in the Strand, 
he was received into partnership under the firm of 
Campbell and Coutts; at the same time with- 
drawing from the connection with his brothers in 
London and Edinburgh. 
A few months after Sir William Forbes had been 
ed as a partner, John Coutts was seized with 
a mortal disease, and being ordered by his physi- 
cians to drink the waters at Bath, he died there in 
1761. We need not mention the changes that 
now ensued in the Edinburgh firm, further than 
that, in 1774, Mr James Hunter, the friend and 
fellow-apprentice of Sir William Forbes, was taken 
into partnership. By the successive deaths of four 
brothers of his wife, Mr Hunter succeeded to an 
estate in Galloway of considerable value, on which 
occasion he assumed the surname of Blair in addi- 
tion to his own. In 1781 he was elected member 
of parliament for the city; and a few yy later, 
on account of his spirited exertions for the im- 
a of the city, while Lord Provost, 
e was created a baronet. The firm of Sir 
William Forbes, Hunter Blair, and Co. lasted 
until our own times. At first, the compan 
occupied the floor immediately below that which 
had been inhabited by Lord Provost Coutts. We 
regret to add that the tall tenement, which 
derived some interest from having been the cradle 
of the Coutts family, was unfortunately destroyed 
Wy fire during the disastrous conflagrations in 
ovember 1824. How the business was at length 
merged in the Union Bank of Scotland, is well 
own, 
A word now — the London branch of 
the bank. It did not long continue on its 


original footing. Some changes took place. Mr 
Thomas Stephen died, and Patrick Coutts, who 
was a man of literary tastes, and fond of travelling, 
left the business to be conducted by his brother 


change. At this time (middle of the eighteenth 
century) there were only two banking-houses on 
the west side of Temple Bar. One was the 
establishment of Mr Andrew Drummond, a son 
of Sir John Drummond of Machany, whose elder 
brother succeeded as fourth Viscount Strathallan, 
and was killed fighting in the cause of the Stewarts 
at Culloden. Drummond’s Bank, as it was called, 
was patronised chiefly by the Tory families of the 
English aristocracy. The other bank was that of 
George Campbell, who had taken James Coutts 
as a gem and was patronised by the Duke of 
Arey and the Whig interest. Campbell (who 

been originally a —— died in 1761, 
whereupon James Coutts assumed as partner his 
brother Thomas, who now withdrew from the two 
houses of Edinburgh and London. The new firm 
was James and Thomas Coutts. Such, with its 
extensive aristocratic connection, may be deemed 
the beginning of the great banking house of Coutts 
and — James Coutts died in 1778. 
Patrick, who had for years retired from active life, 
died within the present century. Thomas was 
the survivor of at the brothers, and under his 
auspices the house in the Strand rose to its present 
distinction. One of his early and active partners 
was a man of some note, Mr Robert Herries, eldest 
son of Herries of Halldykes, in Dumfriesshire, and 
who had been bred to business in Holland—then 
a common thing with young men—and was after- 
wards a merchant in Barcelona. 

Herries was a man of genius. He struck out the 
novel idea of issuing what are now called ‘circular 
notes,’ by which travellers, on depositing money 
with a banker, may procure orders to the amount, 
payable according to convenience, at a great 
number of banking establishments abroad—each 
circular note being, in fact, a bill on London. 
Appreciated as these notes now are, it seems 
strange that the invention of Mr Herries was 
looked so doubtfully upon, that he was led to 
separate himself from his — connections, 
and, with the aid of some friends, to establish a 
bank on a new footing in St James’s Street, 1772. 
Latterly, as is well known, Coutts and Co. have 
taken a peculiarly prominent part in the issue of 
circular notes; the success of which has full 
verified the anticipations of their projector, Mr 
Herries. 

Outliving all his brothers, Thomas Coutts be- 
came the first banker in London—great from his 
wealth and munificence, mingling in the highest 
circles, and never forgetting Edinburgh, which he 
visited occasionally ; notably on one occasion when, 
along with Sir Walter Scott, his friend (and kins- 
man, through the Allanbank family), he was com- 
plimented with ‘the freedom of the city.’ He 
died at a very advanced age in 1821, when by the 
male line the Couttses were extinct. By his first 
marriage he had three daughters—the ‘Three 
Graces, as they were called. Susan, the eldest, 
became Countess of Guilford ; Frances, the second, 
became Marchioness of Bute; and Sophia, the 

oungest, was married to Sir Francis Burdett, 
rt., the noted politician in the early years of the 
present century. Angela, the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis, having succeeded to the great pro 
erty of her grandfather, Mr Coutts, under the will 
of that gentleman’s widow, the Duchess of St 
Albans, assumed by sign-manual the additional 
surname of Coutts, and, in 1871, was created 


eam a circumstance which led to a fresh 
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Baroness Burdett-Coutts—on whose public-spirited 
undertakings, extensive yet delicate acts of benefi- 
cence, and efforts at home and abroad to assuage 
the sufferings of animals, it would be quite un- 
necessary to expatiate. W. C. 


THE SHAH’S DIARY. 


Ir is not so very long since we were all nauseated 
with the iterated question, ‘Have you seen the 
Shah ?’ and ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
believed, not without reason, that the persistency 
with which the inquiry was made could be ac- 
counted for by only that parrot-like fatuity which 
causes the multitude to catch up and repeat, in 
season and out of season, any cry.which has once 
tickled their fancy or their ears, just as once upon 
a time the streets of Paris re-echoed with shouts of 
* Ohé, Lambert !’ and ‘ Avez-vous vu Lambert ?’ and 
just as, long ago, every ragamuflin in London 
desired to be informed whether you were out 
with your mother’s knowledge, and, more recently, 
was incessantly anxious about the condition of 
your ‘poor feet.’ It is not impossible, however, 
that there was in the interrogation touching the 
Shah more than meets the eye or the ear; and 
that the person who first set the popular cry going 
was acquainted with a fact whi '€3 certainly not 
known to everybody ; and that is, that the Shah 
possesses a jewel, said to have descended to him 
straight from Mohammed, which renders him who 
wears it invisible under certain circumstances, as 
long, indeed, as he remains celibate. It is true 
that, under these circumstances, the peculiar power 
of the jewel cannot be of much service to the 
present Shah, who, though he may not be married 
to such an extent as Solomon was, or Brigham 
Young is said to be, is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
incelibate to have no chance of invisibility ; yet a 
knowledge of that mysterious power may have 
had an unsuspected significance in the mouth of 
him who first said ‘Have you seen the Shah ?’ and 
a consciousness of having lost that power may 
have prompted the Shah to take his revenge upon 
those who so mercilessly availed themselves of his 
visibility. The Shah, in fact, seems to have been 
‘a chiel amang us takin’ notes,’ and, faith, he has 
‘prented ’em.’ It appears that all the while he 
was in England he was keeping a diary, and that, 
after his return to his own country, he had it 
printed and published for the benefit of his 
subjects ; not at once, however, but after a lapse of 
time sufficiently long to be in accordance with the 
movements to be expected of so grave, dignified, 
and exalted a personage, who, of course, could not 
be hurried by intermittent visits of a ‘ printer's 
devil’ in quest of ‘copy’ Perhaps, too, he hesi- 
tated a little at the thought of how his ‘enemy’ 
would chuckle, if he were to ‘write a book.’ How- 
ever, lre made up his mind, and took the plunge ; 
and the writer of a letter (to the Academy) from 
Teheran has given an account of the diary. It is 
said to contain two hundred and eight pages quarto, 
and to be very badly printed. It is written in 
Persian ; but the style is poor, and the language, 
according to our authority, of such a kind as to 
shew that a ‘king of kings’ is not going to be 
subservient to rules of composition, ‘ A Persian, 
indeed, might think the book was written by a 
foreigner with but a scanty knowledge of the 
language ; and this is partly true, for the Shah 


hardly knows the Persian language, having up to 
his eighteenth year spoken nothing but Turkish’ 


The Shah’s descriptions remind one occasionally of || 


the eastern potentate, sketched in Hothen, whose 
awe and admiration of European progress in the 
mechanical arts were expressed by the ejaculations ; 
‘Whir! whir! all by wheels! Whiz! whiz! 
all by steam!’ His short, disjointed sentences 
read like the unconnected clauses of a schoolboy’s 
letter; and, when there is anything which he 
would fain have dilated upon, but which is 
beyond his powers, he says:‘It was wonderful ;’ 
or, ‘ We cannot write an explanation.’ 

The Shah, it will be remembered, came to us by 
way of Belgium, and, after parting with the king 
of the Belgians, he embarked, according to his own 
account, ‘ with Lorenson Sahab (Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son)’ on board the Vigilant, Captain M‘Clintock, 
‘known through his several voyages to the North- 
pole Islands” The schoolboy’s manner is very 
apparent in his account of what he especially 
admired on board the Vigilant, to wit, ‘peaches, 
white grapes, black grapes, small very sweet 
melons ;  y grapes were from hot-houses, and 
very dear, one bunch of them cost two francs’ 
This is a little in the fashion of the small boy, 
who, accerding to Punch, was promised by his 
uncle sixpence if he could say what he liked best 
of all he had seen at the International Exhibition, 
and who promptly replied: ‘The pork-pies and 
the ginger-beer ; fork out the sixpence.’ On arriv- 
ing at Dover, the Shah was received by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur, of whoni he says 
that ‘the Duke of Edinburgh is a very good-looking 
young man, with small beard and blue eyes (very 
tall),’ and that ‘Prince Arthur is not so tall, has a 
thinner face, and is smaller made than his brother.’ 
As regards his journey from Dover to London, the 
Shah, struck by the appearance of the ‘garden of 
England,’ glorious Kent, remarks that ‘it is not 
necessary to write about England’s agriculture, it 
is known all over the world’ He passes ‘ Shesl- 
hurst ;’ and, a wheel of a carriage having caught 
fire, he observes, ‘we were nearly all burnt.’ At 
Charing .Cross there was a crowd which he de- 


scribes as ‘endless,’ and which served him as a’ 


sort of text whereon to preach the following short 
or, for him, long sermon: ‘ London has some ver 
handsome women; on the countenances of bot 
women and men are depicted nobility, greatne 
dignity, and strength: it is evident that Englan 
is a great nation; the Almighty has to them 
especially given power and ability, sense, under- 
standing, and education; no wonder they have 
conquered a country like India, and ess con- 
siderable colonies in America and in other parts of 
the world’ It is gratifying to learn that the Shah 
of Persia, a country celebrated for its horsemen 
from the days of Darius, admired our cavalry, and 
it is not astonishing to find that he deplored their 
small number. He describes the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as ‘commander-in-chief of the English army, 
vally of the artillery and arsenals ;’ of the Duke 
of Teck he says: ‘He is one of the German princes, 
and a very good young man; he has a smal 
moustache,’ He also claims to have seen ‘Lord 
Gladstone’ Of the Duke of Sutherland he says : 
‘He has half a million a year, a good and noble 
wife, and a fine house” The paragraph in which 
he describes an entertainment at the Duke of 
Sutherland’s is an excellent specimen of his 
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schoolboyish style : ‘There was a great crowd ; we 
sat on a chair in a long hall ; there were English 
ladies and princes, and an Indian prince, Navab 
Nazim of Bengal, with his son; they came to 
London two years ago on business; remained here; 
is the nephew of the celebrated Tippoo Sahib ; at 
last the dance was over; having reached home 
we slept.” There is something very expressive of 
boredom in the simple words that seem to hint 
how very glad he was when the irksome ‘dance 
was over,’ and how sleepy it made him to have to 
endure the infliction, as a Christian might grow 
sleepy under the effects of a long sermon. It has 
been said that the style resembles a schoolboy’s, 
and so it does ; but it is also a little suggestive of 
‘Mr Pepys’ Diary,’ with the pious ejaculations and 
the shrewd remarks omitted. The Shah seldom or 
never forgets to mention whenever he sat ‘on a 
chair,’ with almost as much apparent glee as that 
with which a boy would record that he ‘had a ride 
ona pony.’ Of the Queen, the Shah says: ‘ Her 
Majesty’s age is fifty, but she looks only forty; 
she has a genial and pleasant countenance.’ Prince 
Leopold, in Highland costume, he describes as 
‘very young and good-looking, and wearing ‘a 
costume in which the knees are bare,’ a costume, 
which so far, it is to be feared, is worn. by many 

r boys in Her Majesty’s dominions. ‘One 
Reoahier of the Queen,’ he remarks, ‘ sixteen years 
of age, is always in the house and not yet married.’ 
He never fails to record it whenever he has any- 
thing nice to eat, in such words as: ‘We ate a good 
breakfast ; there were some fine fruits.’ When he 
goes to the City to the ‘Cuid Hall’ (Guildhall), 
where ‘the Lord Mayor lives,’ he is struck with 
the number of policemen, of whom he says ‘ there 
are eight thousand,’ and about whom he gives a 
piece of information which will be new to ‘ roughs,’ 
street-boys, and magistrates, if to nobody else: 
‘The people of London think very much of their 
police ; anybody that shews any disrespect to the 
police must be killed.” He joins the Lord Mayor 
in drinking ‘To’s’ (toasts) ; after which he sleeps, 
and whether he wakes with a headache or not is 
unrecorded ; but next morning he goes down to 
‘Volvitch.” He is so pleased with his reception at 
the Zoological Gardens, that he is induced to jot 
down the remark : ‘ Really they cordially like me.’ 
When he goes to the naval review at Portsmouth, 
he embarks on board the ‘ Victoria Albert, captain 
Prince Linoge’ (of Leiningen), and sits down to 
breakfast. The breakfast proceeds, and ‘then said 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: “Rise ; let us go on 
deck to salute the ships:” we rose, and went on 
deck.’ The Shah went on board ‘the Azincourt, 
commanded by Fips Hurubi,’ and ‘the Sultan, 
commander Vansitart.’ On returning to the 
‘Victoria Albert, the Shah 5 to have had 
his nerves tried; for ‘the t got under the 
steam-wheel; the steam-wheel began to move ; 
the wheel very nearly touched our boat; if the 
wheel had touched our boat, which was not the 
will of God, we should all have been drowned ; 
praise be to God the Almighty, the wheel stopped ; 
we got on deck without furtherdanger.’ The great 
concert given in his honour at the Albert Hall 
astonished him beyond measure: ‘ Such a crowd,’ he 
says, ‘nobody has as yet seen from the beginning 
of the world to now ; there were twelve thousand 
persons present ; from no single one came a sound ; 
all listened and looked on; it lasted more than 


an hour ; when it was finished, we went home and 
slept.’ He goes to Liverpool ; thence to the Duke 
of Sutherland’s gardens and palace, where he 
meets ‘ Mr Cok, who had been captured by the 
Chinese ;’? Marquis ‘de Staffert (of Stafford), son of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and ‘ Lord Albert Gavr’ 
(Gower) and ‘Lord Renauld’ (Ronald) ; and they 
all played bowls to the Shah’s great satisfaction. 
As to Manchester, he makes an apt observation : 
‘Most ladies wear black dresses here, for if they 
were to put on white or coloured dress, it would 
immediately get black.’ He plants a tree at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s at ‘Chezike’ (Chiswick) ; 
and he goes to see Lord Russell, ‘ who, although so 
old, has still a strong intellect, and belongs to the 
Vigh (Whig) party :’ and he explains that ‘all the 
ministers of the English government are divided 
into two parts. The party which is now in office 
is that of the Whigs; at their head are Lord Glad- 
stone as Prime Minister, and Lord Granville as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other ministers. 
The other party, which thinks contrary to the 
former, is called Tory; at its head are Disraeli 
and Lord Derby and others. Whenever the former 
party gets removed from office, all the ministers 
and others are replaced by others of the second 
party.’ All which is quite in his character of a 
schoolboy writing a theme. At the Crystal Palace 
he observed that the ladies ‘were handsome and 
well-dressed,’ but his admiration seems to have 
been chiefly excited by the Japanese jugglers. On 
his way home he sees a by no means unusual sight, 
which causes him to remark: ‘The European 
beggars, instead of begging, play music, play the 
violin ; they don’t ask. If anybody gives money, 
they take it; otherwise they play continually,’ 
Natives of England will probably wish it were so, 
with the exception of ‘ playing continually.” The 
Dean of St Paul’s will perhaps be able to verify 
the statement that, at St Paul’s, ‘the head priest 
was ill; he was replaced by his lieutenant.’ In 
the entry, dated on the day on which he took leave 
of the Queen, the Shah declares: ‘Verily the 
English Queen has shewn me the utmost kindness 
pm friendship from the day of my arrival in 
England to to-day.’ Before leaving Windsor alto- 
ae, he ‘ passes the grave of the Duchess of Guint 
(Kent), and reaches the grave of H.R.H. the late 
Prince Consort;’ and ‘he leaves the bouquet of 
flowers which he had in his hand at the time on 
the grave.’ 

Madame Tussaud’s wax-work exhibition seems 
to have astounded the Shah completely. ‘It is 
hardly possible, he says, ‘to distinguish which 
are living figures and which wax. I tried to dis- 
tinguish , en real living figures and those of 
wax, but could not succeed till the women got up, 
walked and laughed, and then I knew that they 
were living human beings.’ At one of his visits 
to the Albert Hall, he becomes a purchaser of 
pictures ; and his experience leads him to tell the 
following anecdote. ‘I sawa picture of a donkey ; 
asked “ What is the price?” The director of the 
exhibition, who was a clever white-bearded man, 
read the price, and said: “One hundred pounds 
sterling ;” this sum is nearly two hundred and 
fifty tomans Persian money. I said: “The price 
of living donkey is at the most only five pounds, 
why is a painted donkey so dear?” The director 
on : “Because it costs nothing to keep; it eats 
neither barley nor straw.” I said: “If its keep 
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costs nothing, it also does not carry anything, and 
cannot be used for riding.” We laughed very 
much.’ The Shah is entertained by the Duke of 
Argyll with some account ‘of a Mr Viteston 
(Wheatstone) and his wonderful gen tele- 
graph.’ He goes to ‘ Drurelam’ Theatre, and there 
sees ‘Nelson, a young Swedish woman, very talk- 
ative and artful, sharp; she éarns much money 
in St Petersburg and America, and is married to a 
Frenchman named Gousseau.’ 

The writer of the letter to the Academy, from 
which our information has been drawn, observes 
that the Shah has said very little about ‘ beautiful 
and high-born ladies, emperors, kings and queens,’ 
but that ‘on negresses, Japanese jugglers, cafés 
chantants, and kindred subjects, he is quite com- 
municative ;’ and it is probable, from the writer’s 
tone, that we are intended to put these two facts 
down to the Shah’s discredit ; but there is obviously 
a point of view from which his reticence, if not his 
communicativeness, is decidedly to his credit. The 
same writer also says that the Shah’s ‘ book is full 
of absurdities and blunders, which he might easily 
have avoided by calling to his assistance any one 
of his interpreters ;’ admitting, however, somewhat 
ungraciously, that it is ‘better that he did not do 
so, for he might thus have spoiled for us a highly 
delightful treat. If there were no errors at all 
in the book, it were more profitable to read a 
Murray’s guide-book or a continental Bradshaw.’ 
Some people are never satisfied: a potentate 

ublishes a well-written book, whether it be a 

efence of religious faith, or a biography, or 
leaves from a journal, and they hint, with sly 
winks and nods and knowing smiles, that it is 
not really the potentate’s own work: a potentate 
publishes a badly written book, and they wonder, 
with a sneer, why he didn’t get somebody to do it 
for him. To impartial minds, perhaps, the very 
blunders and bad style of the Shah’s book will be 
the best evidence of his ingenuousness and good 
faith. It ap that the Shah, though he may 
never before have published a book, has ‘ written 
for the papers ;’ for ‘some years ago he published, 
in the 7 Gazette, a journal of a voyage he 
made in one of the northern provinces,’ 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XXI.—PAGES FROM THE PAST. 


Bromuey Park was anew place. Situated in a flat 
but not ugly part of Lancashire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, and appertaining to the modern 
order of things in that county of all England which 
perhaps retains most of the ancient order, it boldly 
avowed newness both without and within. Brom- 
ley Park had neighbours, according to the majestic 
measurement of such vicinity, of feudal dignity 
and importance, in comparison with which it was 
a bantling of yesterday, devoid of the one indis- 
pensable material of dignity, age. But the place 
possessed much compensa rettiness, and one 
advantage which can only belong to a modern 
mansion and its grounds—the advantage, as to the 
first, of its having been constructed, and the ad- 
vantage, as to the second, of their having been 
laid out, under the 8 superintendence of 
their owner. The only objects of antiquity about 
the place were a great number of fine on, sO 

ully disposed by nature as to furnish the 


shade requisite for the house and shrubberies, and 
a certain degree of stateliness desirable for the 
main avenue, which was not of imposing length. 
A stout fence inclosed the demesne, which was 
small for a ‘Park ;’ indeed, it somewhat dero- 
gated from the dignity which that appellation 
implies, as, with the exception of the lawn, the 
shrubberies, and a pretty wild ‘bit’ known as 
‘the Wilderness,’ all the land was let for grazing. 

The house, which occupied the only eminence of 
which the Park had to boast, was a handsome, 
square, plain building, of no particular school, 
well and solidly constructed, with due regard to the 
taste of its owner, and the ways and conveniences 
of modern life. It was built of red brick, with 
white facings: not the staring vermilion of the 
London suburbs, or the pale carroty hue which 
makes so many school-houses, churches, and 
asylums needlessly hideous and depressing ; but 
that rich, comfortable red which teas itself to the 
contrast and harmony of leaf-laden trees, and is 
seen to perfection in Sussex and Warwickshire. 
The house was surrounded on three sides by a 
smooth expanse of mossy lawn, interrupted by 
beds of flowers ; on the fourth, rose a grove of 
and ancient elms. The “sage expression of 
house and grounds was that of careful tending ; 
and it was invariable in all seasons, There were no 
neglected corners in Bromley Park ; and its fame 
was well established at the flower and fruit shows 
which have attained such popularity in England. 
Not that Bromley Park aspired to marvellous 
deeds of horticulture: it aimed at producing the 
best of everything in an ordinary way, but left the 
beautiful monstrosities which are the results of 
science and time in these later days, to its more 
elevated and ambitious neighbours, They could 
not beat Bromley Park in roses and carnations, in 
strawberries and apples, and its mistress was satis- 
fied with these commonplace triumphs. 

Bromley Park looks beautiful in June, for it is 
far enough away from Manchester to be out of reach 
of the smoke, and out of hearing of the turmoil of 
the big black town, and the summer glory shines 
upon it unalloyed. The time of roses is the hour 
of its triumph, and the roses are in all their bright- 
ness and beauty now; thousands are glowing in 
the conservatories, in the flower-beds around the 
house, and in the rose-garden proper ; and the scent 
of them is abroad in the air, one afternoon in the 
midsummer month, when the light falls like golden 
rain upon the elm-branches, and dapples the mossy 
lawn. The owner of Bromley Park is out among 
her roses, attended by Davis, the gardener, who is 
less severe and repressive than gardeners of his 
calibre usually are, and who, recognising genuine 
taste and enthusiasm in his mistress, its her 
to an equal partnership in the objects of their 
common devotion. They are even unusually inter- 
esting just now, for a flower-show is about to take 
place at Manchester, and Bromley Park is going 
to do wonders in the way of cut roses. To-morrow, 
the blooming beauties are to be severed from the 
bushes, and, cunningly packed, to be despatched to 
the scene of competition, where, Davis feels assured, 
unless there be very base favouritism indeed dis- 
played towards the ener of a certain noble lord, 
they must beat everything there all to nothing. The 
peer himself does not know a lily of the valley 
from a peony, and hates ‘ onl as he calls 
all perfumes. The roses are undergoing a last 
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inspection now, by the mistress of Bromley Park, 
who bends regretfully over the predestined beauties, 
looking lovingly into their rich velvety hearts, and 
inhaling their exquisite sweetness, while Davis 
presides at the inspection with the air of a head- 
nurse shewing off her clean-frocked and frilled- 
pinafored charges to a visitor of distinction. 

The inspection is almost at an end, and Davis 
is quite satisfied with the intelligence and appre- 
ciation of the lady of Bromley. She is looking 
with loving wonder at one marvellously beautiful 
rose, of so deep a crimson that it is almost black, 
and so rich a perfume that it reminds her of the 
atar ghul, lying in sluggish oiliness in certain 
slender bottles of crystal and gold, sent to her 
from India by a friend several years ago. “The 
association has started her memory on an excur- 
sion very far afield, when a servant approaches 
her, bringing a letter. She opens, reads it, and 
asks how it has come. For it should have reached 
her sooner ; but that, it appears, is no one’s fault. 
The letter has been left at the gate-lodge by a 
butcher’s boy, in a cart, only ten minutes ago. 
The lady looks grave (Davis perceives that 8 
has forgotten the roses) as she orders her pony- 
carriage to be got ready as soon as possible. 
She says to Davis, as she puts her garden scissors 
and a basket she has been carrying on her arm, 
into his hands : ‘ Will you cut some flowers for me, 
to take to poor Mrs Allen? I am going to see 
her. Iam afraid she is nearly gone.’ 

Davis gives a gruff and unwilling assent. It 
is not that he grudges the flowers to a poor 
sick woman. ‘For the matter of that, he thinks, 
‘she is welcome to them, and he knows very well 
what flowers are good enough for the likes of her, 
as doesn’t know any better: roses “on the go,” 
and such-like—but here’s the missis going to 
knock herself up, a-sittin’ up all night, he 
shouldn’t wonder. Anyhow, a-wearin’ of herself 
out the very day before the flower-show. Davis 
proceeds to cut the flowers, with anything but 
kindly feelings towards poor Mrs Allen. After 
a short time, a pony-carriage is driven round from 
the stables; the lady of Bromley appears on the 
doorsteps, and having superintended the careful 

lacing in the carriage of a small hamper, takes 
_ seat and the reins. A little groom gets nimbly 
into the back-seat, and to him Davis hands the 
basket of flowers bespoken by Anne Cairnes. 

As her ponies trot briskly down the drive, let 
us see how time has dealt with her, since we saw 
her last, fifteen years ago. 

Anne Cairnes is a handsomer woman at thirty- 
five than she was at twenty. Her figure, full and 
firm, has gained in dignity; the settled calm of 
an occupied and responsible life which has had 
its slate of them unworthily borne, but 
none of them forgotten—rests upon her features, 
and ennobles them. Her dark, deep, steady eyes 
are softer than in old times they were, and her 
lustrous rich black hair is unstreaked as yet with 
white ; neither does her clear olive complexion 
tell harsh tales of the passage of time, though 
she has decidedly less colour than formerly. 
She looks her age, as all women do; what- 
ever pretence they may make, or others make to 
them, there never is any real mistake on that 
point. But Anne Cairnes made no pretence, and 
_* none ; she was simply a handsome woman, 


who, though the freshness and the charm of youth 


had been outlived, was in the prime of healthful, 
useful, responsible life. Her smile, though not 
frequent, and rather slow, was sweet ; her voice, 
clear and musical; and her movements had a 
quiet grace. 

If each one had to tell the history of fifteen 
years in his or her life, could any one of us under- 
take to vouch for the correctness of the record ? 
that it should not be palliated by self-love, 
coloured by fancy, softened by memory? that the 
mercifully effacing hand of Time should not have 
swept away much of the mere material? For him 
who should have led the most tranquil life in 
outward seeming, it would be a task of greater 
difficulty, if other than the outlines of that life- 
history were demanded, than from him whose 
way should have lain, not ‘in the plain below,’ 
but where ‘the wind is loudest, on the highest 
hills’ The chronicle must in all cases imply the 
passing away of familiar faces ; vacant places by 
the hearth and in the heart ; wayside graves along 
the path of the journey ; and those slow changes 
in one’s self, which sometimes, imperceptibly, 
transform the individual with his circumstances 
and surroundings, during such an interval as this. 
When one has to tell the history of fifteen years 
in the life of another, only the salient points can 
be dwelt upon; the current of time has to be 
crossed on stepping-stones, 

For five years subsequent to David Mervyn’s 
departure for India, the external course of .Anne’s 
life underwent little change. Neither she nor 
her father derived much comfort from the presence 
of Mrs Westland as a member of the household. 
In the first enthusiasm of his kind-heartedness, 
Mr Cairnes had invited his sister-in-law to take 
up her abode with them, and she, who had fully in- 
tended to do so, consented, with a more decided air 
of doing them a great favour than even kind and 
simple-minded Mr Cairnes could think the occasion 
warranted. There she was, however, and there 
she remained, and Anne and her father had only to 
make the best of it. There was some consola- 
tion in the discovery, which they soon made, 
that Mrs Westland disliked country-life. Anne 
sometimes wondered how and where she had 
acquired her taste for town-pleasures—for theatres, 
concerts, promenades, for shows and crowds of 
every kind; for she could have had little or 
no experience of these delights before her mar- 


riage. As the wife of a colonel who had held ~ 


a command for several years at a remote station in 
the Bengal presidency, Mrs Westland had enjoyed 
a sort of supremacy much to her taste, Her 
mind had travelled round and round in the 
narrow circle of her own experience, until she had 
forgotten that any larger one existed. Now she 
verily and indeed believed'that she might still be, 
as the widow of a colonel, an important person- 
age, especially in the eyes of her brother-in-law 
and his daughter, who, though ‘largely blessed 
with riches’ (Mrs Westland affected cant phrases), 
had not, of course, such advantages of position as 
her marriage had procured for her. She was not, 
in the most repulsive meaning of the phrase, a ‘ mili- 
tary woman ;’ she did not deal in horseyness and 
dogginess ; she was not familiar with sport and 
betting ; nor did she adopt the hideous habit of 
calling men by their surnames, But while she had 
not attained the blatant vulgarity of the extreme 
style, she affected regimental talk, and believed 
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military men and military matters to be of 
supreme importance in the social system. 

Given their respective characters, and Mrs West- 
land’s total ignorance of the two persons whom 
she complicently proposed to manage, and the 
break-down of poor Mr Cairnes’s scheme of per- 
fect felicity for three will not require detailed 
explanation. 

f life at the Indian station, which Mrs West- 
land regretted so bitterly and with so much 
iteration, whenever anything vexed her, had been 
as varied and as brilliant as in reality it was mon- 
otonous and dull, she could not have professed to 
be more disqualified by it for the mode of life 
to which her brother-in-law and her niece were 
addicted. She hated Manchester, she detested 
Scotland, and she could not induce Mr Cairnes to 
take a house in London, or even to go up to town 
for a few weeks in the season. She could ‘ put up 
with’ Hastings, where she ‘formed a circle’—as 
she called picking up incongruous acquaintances 
with ease and celerity infinitely surprising to 
Anne—and she generally passed a considerable 
portion of the year there, while Mr Cairnes and 
Anne were absent. Her ‘pittance,’ as she called 
her pension, was not extensively drawn upon, and 
she was well able to afford herself the few weeks 
in town in the season which she declared to be 
necessary to her existence. On the whole, there- 
fore, Mr Cairnes and Anne were not too much 
burdened with her society, considering the rash- 
ness with which they had let themselves in for 
being burdened with it at all; but, at the same 
time, she took good care to make them feel and 
understand that she considered her interests as 
identical with theirs, and the first arrangement 

rmanently binding. Mrs Westland would even 

o things which she did not like, at an incon- 
venience, to keep them well in mind on this 
point, and maintain a lively remembrance of her 
‘rights, as she mentally called the privileges her 
brother-in-law’s kindness, more weak than wise, 
had conferred upon her ; for instance, she would 
join them at Manchester for a few days, or change 

er own plans for going to London, in order to 
detain Anne at Hastings, and resort to other little 
contrivances to prove her indispensable oneness 
with them. All this was a trial to Anne, but in 
it there was one great compensation. Mrs West- 
land had inaugurated their acquaintance by making 
a ~— fuss about her sister’s ‘poor motherless 
child’ by which gushing phrase she designated 
the very independent-spirited and thoroughly 
‘finished’ young lady who had at this time 
been the mistress of her father’s house for some 
years. No wonder that Anne should have taken 
fright at her fidgety, fussy fondness, when one of 
its earliest symptoms was an impatient wonder 
that her ‘sweet Anne’ had not married, and 
seemingly had no intention of marrying. Mrs 
Westland had the inquisitiveness of a vulgar 
mind very strongly marked, and she held, among 
the first principles of domestic management, that, 
in order to rule people, you must know all about 
them. ‘By exactly so much as they can hide from 
you, _— will fail of securing power over people,’ 
was her version of ‘Knowledge is power ;’ and 
there was no exercise of private judgment so de- 
testable to her as that in virtue of which people 
kept their own affairs to themselves. She would 
have scrutinised the counterfoils of Mr Cairnes’s 


cheque-books, if she could have laid her hands 
upon them, or would have read the housemaids’ 
love-letters. If the idea had occurred to her that 
there was anything below the surface of Anne’s 
life, she i: have dug it up, if the doing had 
been practicable ; and for some time Anne had 
feared that the idea would occur to her, as she 
evidently held that the natural ambition of every 
girl must be to marry, and that of every widow to 
marry again. After a while, however, when David 
was gone to India, and another long lapse of 
anxiety, patience, prayer, and silence lay before her, 
Anne ceased to fear the inquisitiveness and perspi- 
cacity of her aunt ; for she had gained sufficient 
acquaintance with her character to know that she 
would never contemplate as a possibility such a 
love as Anne’s. A man who had never thought 
of her, and had gone off to India of his own 
choice! No, no; there was no - of Mrs 
Westland’s suspecting even Anne (though she 
had ceased to be the ‘poor motherless child’ by 
this time, and had become ‘a very odd young 
person indeed,’ in her aunt’s colloquies with her 
particular friends) of being in love under such 
conditions as those. 

All was not, however, vexation and disap- 
pointment in the relations between Anne, her 
father, and their long unknown relative. Mr 
Cairnes, who, with all his kind-heartedness, pos- 
sessed the shrewdness for which one rarely looks 
in vain in the character of a self-made man, read 
his sister-in-law’s disposition clearly and soon. 
Thenceforth, he neither deceived nor troubled 
himself further about her; he extended to her all 
the advantages which she had calculated upon, 
availed himself of every opportunity which she 
afforded him of escaping from the penalty he 
had thoughtlessly imposed upon himself, and 
directed all the attention and interest he could 
spare from Anne to Mrs Westland’s interesting 
and promising son, Cyril. The boy, a bright 
handsome child, with none of the pallor and 
languor which so frequently attend Anglo-Indian 
children who have been suffered to remain over 
their first infancy in India, became an object of 
new and strong interest in the life of Anne 
Cairnes and her father. Mrs Westland was not 
very fond of Cyril; and she could have contented 
herself perfectly without his presence, if it had 
suited her convenience simply to send him to a 
cheap school. But she soon perceived that the 
hold she had not been able to establish entirely 
to her satisfaction on the affection of Mr Cairnes 
and Anne, by means of her own fascinations, she 
might confidently hope to maintain through her 
boy. The strong likeness which Cyril bore to his 
mother’s sister was the first cause of the attraction 
which Mr Cairnes felt towards the boy, whose 
blue eyes, ‘like the sea at noonday from the long 
walls at Ostia,’ looked up at him with the very 
same gaze he had so long loved, and so long 
missed. ‘He is the very image of your mother, 
Mr Cairnes whispered to Anne, who was just 
thinking the same thought, with almost startling 
recognition. 

His mother’s notions of what was to be done 
with Cyril were very vague. On his father’s side 
there were no relations likely to befriend the 
widow and the son of Colonel Westland. That 
unlucky officer had lived so long in India that 
most of his relatives had never seen him, and such 
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of them as had, remembered nothing at all about 
him. Mrs Westland was sure she did not know 
what it would be best to do, though, indeed, the 
cruel smallness of her means must restrict the 
decision within narrow limits. Mr Cairnes listened 
to these complainings with but scant patience, and 
cut them short by telling Mrs Westland that she 
might look to him for the education of Cyril, and 
his launching in life. When the boy should have 
come to an age to choose a profession, he should 
be at liberty to choose one; in the meantime, he 
should be well prepared ‘at home’—pleasant sound- 
ing phrase to his mother’s ear—for one of the great 
oat ic schools ; institutions in which Mr Cairnes, 
who knew nothing whatever about them, felt a 
truly patriotic pride. So there arose a new and 
vivid interest for Anne; one which was better 
calculated than any other to protect her against 
her aunt’s inquisitiveness concerning her single 
condition, and the attempts she might otherwise 
have made to induce her to change it. It was so 
plainly Mrs Westland’s interest that Anne should 
not marry, that she was in the habit of speaking of 
her as a person who had entirely renounced matri- 
mony, and of representing her care for Cyril as 
something like a formal adoption of him, when 
Anne was still under twenty-five. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A DEAD CALM. 


The years of which this is so brief a retrospect 
had brought to Anne Cairnes a sorrow so great and 
overwhelming, that she wondered how she could 
have grieved for anything, felt anything but the 
fulness of content, so long as that dread grief 
was yet unknown. After a short illness, which 
had not alarmed her in the beginning, her 
father died. He was a hale and healthy man, 
but little over fifty; and the apprehension that 
she might lose him had never made Anne’s heart 
wail, until two days before she received his last 

lessing, and saw the light fade out of his face as 
it turned upon her with a smile. Then Anne fell 
into a state which was not far off despair ; then 
she rebelled in her heart, and declared that fate 
had been too hard, and that life was too bitter for 
her ; that love, the birthright and the guerdon of 
all, was denied to her on the one hand, and wrested 
from her by cruel unappeasable death on the other, 
and that she was altogether forlorn and utterly 
miserable. Anne’s despondency was natural, and 
not unreasonable, for, in truth, she was a very 
lonely woman. She had been much separated of 
late from the only friends with whom she had 
ever formed a strict intimacy—the Mervyns of 
Barrholme—and she had never felt so strongly 
that her aunt was an additional trial, as after 
her father’s death. That event took place at 

tings, and not even the absorption of her 
grief could blind Anne to the indecent anxiety 
of Mrs Westland to learn the particulars of Mr 
Cairnes’s disposition of his property, or render 
her indifferent to the hints which she droppe 
respecting her expectation that her ‘brother’s’ 
sense of justice had led him to secure the in- 
terests of herself and her son. She did not permit 
the first awful days of Anne’s bereavement to pass 
without holding forth sententiously upon the un- 
principled wickedness of giving rise to a feeling of 
security in the mind of a friend or relative, with- 
out taking care that it should be well founded, 


d | Bromle 


beyond the reach of accident. Anne hardly 
comprehended her remarks, and had not the 
strength to resist them. They were well wrapped 
up in protestations of affection and effusive de- 
monstrations of grief, but they hurt the mourning 
daughter not a little, and made her feel, before 
the time at which she should be obliged to 
form her plans for the future had arrived, that 
those plans must by no means include her aunt’s 
residence with her. Anne also hoped, with all the 
ge of hoping left in her, that her father 
ad made Mrs Westland independent of her, 
and provided for Cyril, by his will; but she was 
destined to disappointment on that head. The 
only will made by her father which was forth- 
coming, was made before Mrs Westland’s re- 
turn to England, and there was no mention of 
her in it. By this instrument Mr Cairnes be- 
— all his property of every kind to his 
aughter, wholly free from all restriction, and 
he accompanied the bequest with a wish that 
she should not lose sight of the place and the 
people where, and amongst whom, the large 
fortune, of which it constituted her absolute 
mistress, had been made. There was no codicil: 
not a line of writing, not a memorandum of any 
sort, was found among Mr Cairnes’s papers, to 
indicate that he had thought it necessary to 
instruct his daughter in any way concerning her 
disposition of this unwelcome wealth ; or to fetter 
ever so slightly the freedom which was so unspeak- 
ably dreary. 
lene was as much distressed as her aunt was 
infuriated at the result of the search among her 
father’s papers. She would have infinitely preferred 
an exact knowledge of his wishes in regard to 
Mrs Westland and her son ; and she felt, with an 
instinctive anticipation of her aunt’s line of action 
under the circumstances, that nothing which she 
could do, would satisfy her, or prevent her from 
holding herself always aggrieved by being left, as 
she would ironically express it, at Anne’s mercy. 
Anne’s forebodings proved correct: not even self- 
interest, not even the humiliating knowledge that 
she was running the risk of incurring a penalty 
which she cout not affect to brave, availed to 
restrain the anger and bitterness of Mrs West- 
land’s language; and thus, to the desolation of 
Anne’s grief, was added the degrading and dis- 
tracting annoyance of querulous complaint and 
ceaseless bickering. There came a moment when 
Anne felt that she could not bear this any longer ; 
and then she formed a resolution, which she did 
not disclose to her aunt until the execution of it 
was at hand. Among the items of Anne’s inherit- 
ance was Bromley Park, which her father had re- 
cently purchased from its spendthrift and ruined 
roprietor. She knew that he had intended to pull 
a the house, which was little better than a 
ruin, and to build one, for which the plans were 
in preparation when he died. Anne resolved that 
she would carry out this intention, and make 
Park her own residence in the future. 
Thus she would be best able to fulfil her father’s 
wishes, and render the wealth which he had left 
her to administer most fruitful for the purposes he 
had desired to serve. She made all the necessary 
arrangements for the building of a house, on the 
plan her father had selected, in a business-like 
way, and then she went to Scotland. Never, 
throughout the years to come, could Anne look 
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back upon that time without a faint renewal of 
its pain. At the Tors, far more than elsewhere, 
the fulness of her desolation made itself felt; there 
she knew the depth and the duration of the loneli- 
ness of her life ; there she appreciated its flatness, 
its lack of interest henceforth ; now that the blessed 
natural affection, the one sure and certain love 
and duty, had gone out of it, and there remained 
nothing but her vain hidden love for one who 
perhaps did not remember her existence once in 
a year, and whom she might never see again. 
Marion Greme was at Barrholme when Anne 
Cairnes arrived at Victoria Lodge, and though 
the friends met with sincere warmth of feeling, 
Anne, whose nerves were in a state of quickened 
a discerned that she had but little place 
in the fully occupied affections of the happy, bust- 
ling wife and mother, who, with a nursery full of 
children, and a husband who wanted perpetual 
waiting on and looking after—was very happy, 
very fussy, and as narrow-minded as the most 
estimable of her sex too often are, Anne 
was in the mood to see broken links every- 
where, and she saw them here. She was not 
necessary to Marion Greme, and, though she 
should always love her, it would be absurd to 
take her into account in any projects for the 
future. Marion unconsciously confirmed Anne in 
this conclusion by expressing satisfaction when 
Anne alluded to the probability of her re | 
Victoria Lodge for a term of years, if she coul 
find an eligible tenant. She was so glad, Marion 
declared, for the place would exactly suit Gordon’s 
cousins, the Camerons, who were most anxious to 
come into the county: she would write to Charlie 
Cameron at once, if she might, and he should come 
and see the place. He did come; Victoria 
Lodge did suit him. Anne Cairnes installed 
the Camerons as her tenants ; took her leave of 
Marion, and of Lady Mervyn and Sir Alexander— 
who was just as much of an invalid, and just as 
little likely to die of his ailments as usual—and 
left Scotland, as she thought it most likely for 
ever, feeling that now, indeed, she had locked the 
door on her past life, and thrown away the key. 
Mrs Westland was at Hastings all this time, ina 
state of sullen warfare with her niece and her fate ; 
a prey to grave ay Ce about the future of 
her son. Anne set them at rest on her return, 
by telling her that she intended to fulfil all the 
projects for Cyril which her father had formed, and 
that she pro to settle on her the house at 
Hastings, and an annuity of three hundred pounds. 
Mrs Westland could not pretend to have expected 
that Mr Cairnes would have done more for her 
than this; so, having carefully ascertained that 
Anne did not mean any of Cyril’s expenses 
to be provided for out of her annuity, she 
actually expressed gratitude for her niece’s liber- 
ality, and interest in her plans. She had dis- 
cerned, with pleasure, that a residence in com- 
mon was not among the latter, and she did not 
allude to the possibility of an arrangement which 
would have seemed to strangers natural and 
desirable. Then she learned that Anne was going 
abroad, She had en the services of a com- 
panion, for propriety’s sake, and she intended to 
educate herself, as she said, by a sojourn of at least 
a year, me more, in the art-cities of eae ; 
it might be to see something of the t. 


During her absence, the house at Bromley Park 


would be built, and ready for occupation on her 
return: there she would settle down, and there, 
she hoped, Cyril would be much with her, unless 
he should persist in his wish to be a soldier, like 
his father. If he did not change his mind, Anne 
would buy his commission when the time came, 
and equip him as her father would have done, 
At this point Mrs Westland saw her way to 
putting a question to Anne on which she had 
never previously ventured : 

‘Nothing can exceed your kindness and gener- 
osity, my dear, I am sure,’ she said. ‘ But is it not 
rather rash for you to calculate on being a free 
agent, so very far in advance? You may have 
a husband to consult, you know, long before Cyril’s 
time at Rugby is up.’ 

‘I shall never have a husband, Aunt Westland,’ 
replied Anne calmly. ‘I have not the slightest 
intention of marrying.’ 

‘Not now, I daresay ’—— 

‘Neither now, nor ever, Take my word for 
that, once for all’ 

‘ That is a strange resolution, Anne, and one you 
will have many a chance of breaking.’ 

‘T shall never break it.’ 

The assurance was so satisfactory to Mrs West- 
land, that she did not care to speculate upon its 
motive; and a pleasant vision of Cyril, in the 
capacity of his cousin’s heir, the future owner of 
Bromley Park, and of the wealth of which Bromley 
Park represented but a small portion, presented it- 
self to her imagination. Anne Cairnes went abroad, 
and her travels prolonged themselves for more 
than two years. During this interval, her house at 
Bromley Park had been built, and was ready for 
occupation. She took up her permanent abode 
there, and in due course of time and events, Cyril 
Westland completed his school-life, went to a 
military academy, passed the necessary examina- 
tions with credit, got his commission, and went 
out—in such high spirits, that even parting with 
his ‘fairy godmother, as he called Anne Cairnes, 
could not damp them—to the Bengal presidency, 
to join a cavalry regiment, then within a year of 
the expiration of its term of service in India 
Cyril had fulfilled the promise of his childhood, 
and the ig of his cousin, who was devotedly 
attached to him. If he owed much to her gener- 
osity, he also owed something to her firmness 
and good sense in the steady counteraction of his 
mother’s foolish influence, and, for a young fellow 
whose only natural guardians were two women, 
Cyril was a wonder of unselfishness and absence 
of vanity. To him, Bromley Park was home, and 
Anne all the world of his domestic life. He never 
thought of her as a woman still young ; it did not 
occur to him, when he was twenty, that Anne was 
only thirty years old, and that the mother and 
son-like relation established between them rested 
upon an insecure foundation. Nor did these facts 
present themselves to the minds of observers. It 
was strange, perhaps unreasonable, that the per- 
sistent singleness of a woman of thirty, rich, hand- 
some, and perfectly unfettered, ye be taken for 
granted by every one who knew her ; but so it 
was. Nobody ever talked of Anne’s marrying, and 
if she had chosen to assume the distinctive Aw. 
of old-spinsterhood, to call herself Mrs Cairnes, 
nobody would have been much surprised. But, if 
it was agreed on all hands that she was a decided 
‘old maid,’ no one ever added a disparaging epithet 
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to the appellation ; not even young girls, in the 

onable insolence of youth and prettiness, 
ridiculed or depreciated the gentle, sweet, rather 
silent woman, who had ready and tender sym- 
pathy for every one, for their young hopes and 
pleasures, as well as for the cares and sorrows of 


their elders. Anne felt the parting with her ‘boy’ | 


very much, but she did not in the least resent the 
glee with which he left her. She was eminently 
reasonable ; she had the faculty of looking at 
things from the point of view of others, which 
is sometimes lacking in the most loving women, 
who, in consequence, endure much suffering 
avoided by the clearer-sighted. 

And then, her boy was going, not only to India, 
not only to the land towards which her fancy 
turned with many a day-dream, and where her 
heart dwelt, in the possession of its unconscious 
master, but to constant association with him ; 
for Cyril Westland was going to join the regiment 
of which David Mervyn was leutenant-colonel. 
That gallant and distinguished officer had doubled 
his Crimean reputation by his achievements during 
the mutiny, which took place shortly after the 
arrival of his regiment in India, and Cyril took 
letters to him from Lady Mervyn and Mrs Greme, 
in which they recommended to Sir David’s good 
graces ‘the adopted son of his old friend, Anne 
Cairnes,’ 

These were the chief events of eleven out of the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since David 
Mervyn left England behind him, like a closed 
book, with the story of his life and love in its 
hidden pages. After another year, the regiment 
came to England, and Sir David Mervyn, who had 
not been induced, even by his father’s death, to 
take leave of absence during the entire term of 
its service in India, once more visited his home. 
Anne did not meet him on that occasion, not, 
indeed, for long afterwards, for he had imprudently 
braved too extreme a change of climate, and his 
health had suffered so immediately and severely, 
that he had been sent to the south of France to 
recruit, before Anne’s extended visit to Scotland 
could take place. About twelve years had run 
their inexorable course since those two had parted, 
and now David Mervyn was a gray-headed, gray- 
bearded man, dried and browned by Indian suns, 
with no remains of youth about him except his 
slight, active, martial figure. When they stood 
face to face again, he remembered, with a touch 
of self-ridicule, that in the old time he had actually 
thought it necessary to take precautions against 
injuring the peace of the handsome, dignified, 

-possessed, exquisitely sweet-looking lady, who 
welcomed him to her house so gracefully, and 
thanked him so cordially for his kindness to her 
—. kinsman. The recollection flitted across 

im like a dream, as many other sweeter remem- 
brances were wont to flit across him, while he looked 
at Anne, as she did the honours of her house, with 
cordial admiration, and a conviction that he must 
have been a consummate coxcomb in those days. 

This first meeting was an old story now. It 
had been followed by a second, in Scotland, in 
the succeeding year, during which Sir David 
Mervyn retired from the service, to the infinite 

isgust of Cyril Westland, who bewailed the loss 
of his beloved colonel to an extent which would 


| have been wearisome to any one except Anne. 
| After this lengthy, but indispensable digression, 


we must now return to her, as she pulls up her 
ponies before the door of a small, but neat house, 
in a respectable-looking street in a comparatively 
quiet quarter of Manchester. 


UP LAKE SUPERIOR. 


I went to Toronto in July 1874, to transact busi- 
ness for a house in Glasgow. There was some 
delay in settling it, owing to legal difficulties ; and 
while waiting for instructions from home, I took an 
opportunity of seeing what the Canadians call ‘ the 
upper lakes. There are two lines of steamers 
now plying over these lakes, although the country 
in the north-west has been but a very short time 
ye up. One line starts from Sarnia, on the St 
Clair River, just at the south-eastern point of Lake 
Huron ; the other from Collingwood, on Georgian 
Bay. ‘There is but a few dollars’ difference in the 
fare, but the latter is considered the fashionable 
line. I, however, decided to go by Sarnia, havin 
heard that that line was a temperance line, an 
having noted, as we went up the St Lawrence, the 
evils attending a drinking-bar on board ship. I 
got a ticket for the round trip for L.9, 4s., which 
covered board and state-room. . 

I left Toronto on Friday, August 14th, at 
twelve o'clock, by the Great Western Railway ; and 
for six hours we rode through a rich country, in 
some places still in course of being cleared, but 
for the most part laid out in snug farms. The 
snake-fences struck my eye as very peculiar, and 
they certainly looked very pretty. A snake-fence 
is made of lengths of split trees laid on the top of 
each other, so as to form a series of wavy zig- 
zags, and hence the name. As we “approached 
Sarnia, we passed on the right, for several miles, 
a great belt of well-cultivated land; and I am 
afraid I should be thought to use exaggerated 
language if I attempted to give an idea of how 
beautiful those fences looked. Over the corn-fields, 
with their stalks glowing in the strong sunlight, 
the eye leaped from one graceful serpentine fence 
to another, until it rested on the dark wood in the 
distance ; and as the train sped on, and the eye 
glanced back, the receding dscape, field and 
fence intermingled, shone like spears piled in the 
midst of a wilderness of gold. 

As I alighted on the on, I saw young men 
and women dancing ; and on inquiring who they 
were, learned that they belonged to an excursion- 

arty from London, a town about midway on the 
oe between Toronto and Sarnia. I don’t know 
how it was, but it seemed to me as if I was at 
home, on some day of unwonted hilarity. The 
British flag was flying in all directions. Our 
destined steamer, the Manitoba, lay near. Across 
what could be made a splendid harbour, was Port 
Huron; and in the offing, the stars and stripes 
flying from her masthead, the Michigan, an Ameri- 
can gun-boat, built on the lakes, and carrying 
eight twenty-four pounders, 

After the killingly oppressive heat of the ten 
days previous, the breeze from the water was 
delightful. I went across to Port Huron, and found 
that little town considerably in advance of Sarnia. 
The tourists from London visited our boat, and 
did just as they liked, I may note here one of the 
peculiarities of this country—any place that is 
not locked up people will enter, and nobody thinks 


it strange to do so. 
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The Manitoba is about the size of one of the Clyde 
steamers, but built very differently. Her cabin is 
on the deck, and part of her engine is exposed, and 
can be seen working high above the hurricane-deck, 
which is only another name for what may be called 
the roof of the cabin. She draws but nine feet of 
water, and is only equal to the storms of the lakes 
because shelter can always be gained. . 

It was five minutes past five when I got up on 
the 15th. I looked at the man at the wheel, at 
the man on the look-out, at the wide-stretching 
waters—for we were now in Lake Huron. It 
resembled the sea, but without the smell of the 
brine. The air had an exhilarating pungency, 
and there was a fragrance as of mountain heather. 
I said to the captain: ‘Captain, is that heather I 
smell?’ ‘O no,’ he said, ‘we have no heather here. 
It comes from the blossoms of the trees yonder ;’ 
and he pointed to the dark masses of coast to star- 
board. As the boat neared Goderich—a rising 
town on the north coast—I saw that the shore 
was covered with the tall-stemmed, heavy-topped 

ine ; the graceful maple; the tall, slender white 

irch; the spruce, and the tamarack ; and the out- 
line of the primeval forest was drawn against a long 
element of purple cloud, on which the silver 
rim of the upper gray sky rested. As the day 
became brighter, the morning mists rose from be- 
tween the hills, and lingered and drew themselves 
from point to point, while the fragrance of the 
atmosphere grew stronger every moment. As we 
entered Goderich harbour, the mists lay heavy on 
roof and tree; dark masses of building seemed 
wrapped in smoke ; but as the atmosphere cleared, 
we observed that men were already busy dredging 
the channel and completing the breakwater. The 
town, which is pretty and thriving, is gained by 
a steep road. Just inside the entrance to the har- 
bour, there is a salt spring, whence three hundred 
barrels of salt a day are got. 

We proceeded onward, with a beautifully wooded 
shore to starboard. No land being seen on the 
other side, I began to experience a sense of weari-. 
ness at the sameness of the scenery, and could 
not help longing for ten minutes of the Clyde. 
Still, there was a novelty about the very same- 
ness; and the vast inland sea is, of course, a 
new thing. We passed Kincardine—settled, as its 
name imports, almost wholly by Scotchmen from 
Kincardineshire. As we neared Southampton, the 
evening was falling. The water was without a 
ripple. Before us, the revolving light flickers at 
the head of the white building, rising out of a dark 
elongated island facing a little city of beauty, which, 
on the other side of what seemed a lovely bay. 
lies in wooded coverture amongst the hills, an 
flushes back the tints of the delicate sunset. At 
re a the captain met a friend, a New- 
foundland dog, that comes seven miles to see him 
whenever the boat stops here. ‘He’s always in 
time,’ said the captain, as he looked down on the 
fine animal sitting on the wharf. 

The day must have been terribly sultry ashore, 
for even on the lake, and at night, we were able 
to sit outside without much wrapping-up. The 
ladies sang sentimental songs ; some of us of the 
rougher sex sang comic ditties, and finally the 
party broke up and went to rest. 

On the Sunday morning we ed between two 
islands, Cockburn and Manitoulin : densely wooded 
and lonely, they lie there beneath the gauze-like 


clouds as they had lain thousands of years ago, 
An old gentleman, who evidently regarded himself 
as a wit, said : ‘I guess if a man had his morning- 
paper there, he ’d have time to read it.’ The woods 
of spruce glowed in the clear sunny atmosphere, 
Cockburn Island is eighty miles long. We 
had not gone far through the narrow strip of 
water, when we saw a few wigwams—poles stuck 
in the ground, and covered with bark dyed various 
colours—and a canoe with its dark solitary owner. 
In a moment the squaws came out of their huts, 
and smiled blandly, shewing their fine white 
teeth, As we got into broad water, Cockburn 
Island sloped away in long receding curves, 
making a series of terraces reflected in the clear 
depths of corresponding bays. 

ye now got into scenes impossible to describe: 
a vast sea covered with little islands, wooded and 
rocky, and standing towards each other in beautiful 
relationship. Passing through this picturesque 
scenery, we soon got to Bruce mines, Here, as I 
learned, there are splendid beds of copper, which 
had been wrought in very early times by a people 
now unknown, and of whose workings there are 
still traces, Latterly, the workings have been 
revived ; but, for what reason I know not, all 
industrial operations were at a stand. Possibly, 
the low price of copper had something to do with 
the general stagnation. I observed heaps of 
crushed granite, ugly shapeless boxes surmount- 
ing the shafts, the scattered houses, the ‘ publics’ 
—only too numerous—and the grave-yard. Seein 
a number of young men with crape bound wi 
white flying from their hats, I inquired the 
cause, for nobody looked grief-stricken, and I 
learned that, early in the previous week, a youth 
was drowned, and that it is customary to wear the 
funereal crape for some weeks after the burial 
of a friend. 

In Bear Lake, which we now entered, the 
scenery is very various, and I saw, while we passed 
on, as charming bits of marine landscape as are to 
be seen in any part of the world, with a character 
of their own, which made them worth seeing, 
even by an eye that had looked on whatever Scotc 
and English lakes and rivers have to shew. Nota 
sound was heard but the throb of the paddles, not 
a bird was to be seen. On we went, by bold head- 
land and bosky isles, some glowing in sunny mist, 
some laden with gloom, some steeped in purple 
shadows ; and from over watery vistas, the distant 
woods shewed as in a dream. 

We are now approaching St Marie’s River, which 
leads up to Sault St Marie. On the left is Sugar 
Island, laden with maples, under whose protectin 
shade the raspberries grow. Here a man nam 
Neebish, an American, makes tons of raspberry 
jam and a every year. The scenery here 
is bolder—the same vast expanse of water, bounded 
by mountainous hills of irregular outline. At an 
Indian village we stopped to change the mail, and 
buy Indian ornaments and fancy-work. Both on the 
Michigan and the Canada side the scenery is very 
pretty, and the land evidently rich. 

Having got up Lake Huron, we were now to 
enter Lake Superior, which is of much grander 
dimensions, The connection between these inland 
seas is a river, the Sault St Marie, strong and rapid, 
about a mile in length. It is much too rapid for 
navigation, and the difficulty in transit is overcome 
by a canal with locks. In our passage from one 
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lake to the other, there was time to loiter about, 
and inspect new locks in course of being constructed, 
each a hundred and fifty feet long and eighty 
wide. 

Arriving in Lake Superior, we experienced a 
change. The land is higher, the air keener, the sky 
more clouded; the water, instead of the dark green 
of Lake Huron, wears a deep blue tint, and storms 
threaten. Fogs darken round us, and cause some 
delay. In Michipicoton Bay—a great obtuse angle 
made by vast irregular pine-covered rocks tumb- 
ling away to the distant horizon—the roar of the 
water is as great as on the Atlantic in a freshening 
breeze. We take soundings, but find, as the mate 
says, that the ‘ bottom ’as fell out.’ A thousand 
different shades of green rest on the hills. A flight 
of ducks under our prow. The sea-gulls 
here are plentiful. A good many of our passengers 
are sick. Greatly daring, I determined to go in 
the boat which takes a Scotch half-breed in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company to his settle- 
ment. I was well rewarded. The Magpie Falls, 
some distance up the little creek leading to the 
‘settlement,’ where a lot of old servants of the 
company are spending their old days in comfort, 
are as teantifal as the rainbowed Arr, As we came 
back, I saw a sunset such as I never saw before. 
Hawthorne’s boast as to the superiority of New- 
world sunsets over old was not a vain one. 

As Tuesday morning broke, we arrived at an 
Indian settlement, presided over by a Scotchman 
who has made himself quite at home, and is esteemed 
for his powers of governing. The Indians here 
were studies. Their dirt, long black hair, and fine 
profiles ; their laughter and perfect self-possession ; 
and their graceful management of their canoes, 
were all very interesting to me. The panorama of 
irregular hills is very fine, and the effects of masses 
of illuminated and tinted vapour resting in the 
gorges were such as I could not hope to describe. 
The blended capacity of Turner and Millais would 
be necessary to do justice to those hills. 


Neepigon Bay is the glory of Lake Superior. The | d 


scenery is alternately grand and beautiful, and 
always solitary and silent. No bird skims these 
lovely reaches of water. Thunder Cape and Silver 
Islet are the great attractions of the journey. Silver 
Islet is the only place where there is a show of 
real enterprise ; that is an Eldorado, and is, of 
course, in American hands, Canadians having sold 
their inheritance for sixty-seven thousand dollars ! 
Now, there is no limit to the value of the mine. 
Seventy tons a day of rock are raised, and three 
hundred will be the figure before long. Every 
one of the Americans connected with it has made 
‘his pile,’ as the Yankees say. 

Prince Arthur’s Landing, a fine town, a growth 
of five years, and Fort-William, are disputing 
which shall be the terminus of the railway to be 
built forthwith up to Red River, as part of the 
Pacific Railway scheme. I say both will be the 
terminus—one place, Fort-William, is suitable for 
unloading goods, and the other for disembarking 
passengers. 

While here, an amusing little episode occurred. 
A friend of mine, a magistrate of Toronto, had 
with him his little boy, in whose Scotch cap there 
were two eagle’s feathers. Hawkeye, one’ of the 
chiefs, insisted on the boy removing the feathers, 
as nobody but himself had a right to wear two 
eagle’s feathers ; and he explained that his subor- 


dinate chief, Blackarrow, had a right to wear one. 
His feelings of indignation were only pacified by one 
of our party assuring him that the boy’s father was 
a chieftain of the first class in Scotland, and that it 
was one of the privileges of his eldest son to wear 
two eagle’s feathers ; and so all was settled. The 
principles of court etiquette had not been outraged. 

Duluth, a city a few years old, lying at the 
eastern end of Lake Superior, would astonish any 
one not accustomed, as people on the American 
continent are, to see cities spring up like Jonah’s 
gourd. This has been called another Chicago ; but 
I fear the simile of the gourd might be again appro- 
priately brought into requisition, for there are 
already signs of decay, 

In our trip back, we went straight for Sarnia, 
and save that we passed some woods on fire, 
there was nothing to call for remark. I never 
felt my own island home to be so small physically, 
as after going over a little bit of the Dominion of 
Canada, The impression made by the scenery of 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron is, in my experi- 
ence, absolutely unique. Considering how easily, 
and at little cost of time or money, the excur- 
sion can be effected, one is apt to wonder that 
European holiday tourists with a taste for the grand 
in nature do not attempt to visit these magnificent 
American lakes, the sight of which is something 
that will never fade from the memory, but be a 
recollection of life-long enjoyment. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR. 
CHAPTER IV. 


I am not going to attempt to write here a 
description of the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande ; 
more than one competent writer has already done 
so. Besides, it is impossible to understand and 
follow all the movements of two armies engaged on 
a large front. I shall, therefore, touch only upon 
my own doings and those of my division on that 


ay. 

For a long time, the battle was simply a duel of 
artillery. Our men, held in reserve, were drawn up 
on the slopes overlooking the town, and from this 

int we watched with anxiety the advance of the 

obiles. Considering that these were mostly young 
conscripts, their marching was admirable. Making 
use of every bit of shelter, firing steadily, and then 
dashing forward, at the voice of their officers, they 
soon gained ground. Constantly on the move, 
carrying orders now on the right, then on the left, 
I had not much time left to myself. I had dis- 
mounted, and was looking with my glass in the 
direction of a wood, to ascertain whether a small 
body of cavalry, the accoutrements of which shone 
brightly through the branches, belonged to us or 
not, when, at the corner of a road which led to 
that point in a direct line, I saw a French general 
and his staff riding quietly on, straight for it. 
With a hurrah! the cavalry, issuing from their 
hiding-place, were upon them. In a second, I 
was in the saddle, and, spurring my horse, away I 
flew to the rescue. As I passed a troop of cuirassiers, 
without a word, and pointing my sword in the 
direction of the engagement, [ beckoned to them 
to follow. As I rode on, the ring of the horses’ 
hoofs, the rattling of chains, and swords as they 
were unsheathed, told me that I had been under- 
stood. With a joyous cheer, to announce our 
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approach, away we swept along the road, first at a 
canter, then at full op. ‘By your —_ and 
your left!’ shouted the officer commanding the 
troop, and like a whirlwind we dashed on the 
German hussars (Hessians they were), and in afew 
minutes later we were upon them. I remember 
little of what took place. I could not say whether 
the engagement lasted long or not. There was a 
clinking of swords, some imprecations as the men 
fell from their saddles—and the enemy was gone. 

‘ Well done, men!’ said a voice close by me ; and, 
on turning round, I saw our commander-in-chief, 
for it was no other but he whom we had just 
rescued from being sent as a — into Germany. 

When I returned, the battle had made some pro- 
4009 Our skirmishers had advanced within a 

ort distance of the walls of the town, and at 
every moment we expected the order for a general 
attack. We were only waiting to hear the result 
of General Billiot’s movement. Weary at inaction, 
every one asked: ‘When is our turn to come?’ 
At last it did come! At three o’clock, aides-de- 
camp were sent in all directions to warn the 
regiments that the attack was at hand. The 3d 
division was to storm the town. In breathless 
silence, we heard the general giving his last in- 
structions. Then the bugles sounded the Casquette.* 
The word ‘Forward !’ was heard on all sides, and 
the division shook itself for action, with the feel- 
ings of a lion let loose from its cage, General 
— in person leading the attack. 

e setting sun was shining brightly, catching 
the points of the bayonets, as we ~~ 7 on the 
plain that divided us from the enemy. I had been 
separated from our , and was riding next to 
the colonel commanding the 47th of the line. In 
that regiment my former comrades had been incor- 
porated, and I was glad to be with them, to share 
their dangers once more. However short the dis- 
tance might be, it appeared as if we were never 
to reach the first houses, hidden from our view by 
the dense smoke of the German musketry. We 
were marching steadily, notwithstanding the bad 
roads, the ditches we had to cross, and, above all, 
the storm of canister-shot poured down upon us, 
causing constant havoc in the ranks, as the ‘ Close 
in! close in !’ of the captains told us but too well. 
With a spring, and a shout of Vive la France! the 
regiment ed up the first street. Every house 
had its occupant, and every window was defended 
by one or more of our enemies. The bullets 
rattled against the houses, crackling like hail- 
stones ; the noise of the small arms repercussed 
by the walls ; the roar of the guns, defending the 
barricades; the yells of the combatants, were 
aoe The fighting at that point became 
fierce and more obstinate ; every house had to be 
stormed separately. But nothing could stop the 
élan of our troops, and, by dint of perseverance 
and bravery, an hour after our entrance into 
Beaune-la-Rolande, the greater part of the town 
was in our hands. A barricade, at the end of one 
of the streets near the church, was still replying 
to our fire. Two companies were detached to carry 
it, and soon after, I saw young Boyer of my regi- 
ment planting the colours of the gallant 47th upon 


it. 
‘At length the day is ours!’ said our briga- 


* La Casquette du Pére Bugeaud, a favourite bugle- 
march of the French infantry. F 


dier, as he sent an officer to announce the news to j 
the general. Fighting was still going on in some | 


of the streets, but they were the parting shots of 
the Germans evacuating the town. Darkness had 
set in, and we were waiting for orders. By the 
glare of the burning houses—another sign of the 
retreat of the Germans, who applied the torch and 
the petroleum freely before they left a place—I 
could see the men resting on their arms, some 
wiping the blood that trickled from their bayonets, 
others bandaging their wounds, or attending to a 
fallen comrade. The street was slip with 
human blood; and around the barricade agai 
which I was resting, my horse having been shot 
at the beginning of the action, were piles of bodies, 
distorted by the agonies of death, nearly all of 
them killed by bayonet-thrusts. 

Suddenly, like the rumbling of the wave break- 
ing against a pebbled shore, we were conscious 
of some distant sound—a low, rumbling noise, 
that grew louder and louder, till it burst upon 
us in a monotonous hurrah ! 

© Tis Billiot at last!’ said some one near me, 
And we all looked with breathless anxiety and 
uncertainty, for the sound did not come from 
where the 18th corps was ex On our left, 
a dense black mass appeared like a cloud skirti 
the earth, rolling down the hill; and by the lurid 
glare of the fires, we saw the helmets of the Ger- 
mans silently advancing on us, Here were fresh 
troops that Frederick Charles had hurled against us, 
In a second we were ready to receive them. One 
shot, then another, and the whole street was lighted 
up by the renewed conflict. Hand to hand, we stood 
our ground against the masses, swelling every 
moment, and pressing down upon us; the bullets 
and the bursting shells thinning our ranks as the 
scythe mows down the grass. An officer had 
started for reinforcements; but soon after he re- 
turned with orders to fall back. Panting and 
bleeding, exhausted and broken-hearted, we re- 
treated, defending every inch of the ground that 
had cost us so dearly a few hours ago. As we 
emerged from the town, we could see black phan- 
toms running in all directions—the Mobiles were 
giving way before the new columns of the enemy, 
The battle won at four o’clock, was lost at six. 

On reaching the positions from which I had 
watched the first moves of that game in which we 
had just been checkmated, I heard the voice of 
General Ségard calling upon the men to rally. I 
brought him the few that remained of the 47th, 
and with some others we lay down to await the 
enemy, and stop them in their pursuit, All was 
dark around us, but in the distance the town of 
Beaune-la-Rolande was lighting up the horizon. 
All was confusion and silence, excepting the cries 
of the wounded, or the tramp of the men hurrying 
on towards the rear, or the angry calls of officers 
vainly trying to rally them. Volley after volley 
was fired in our direction, but they passed over 
our heads, For some time we remained there ; we 
had no ammunition left, but we were ready to 
stand there to the last, to give time to the division 
to fall back on Bois-commun. We could hear 
them approaching, and their heads could be seen, 
as they passed the crest of the hill, when a dozen 
shells from our right came crushing down upon 
us. It was Billiot, who at last had arrived, 
and mistaking us for the enemy, had caused two 
batteries to open fire upon us, Then we fell back 
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on the main body, and by two I was back at Belle- 


e. 

A few nights after that sanguinary battle which 
had ended in the defeat of the eighteenth and 
twentieth corps, I was sent on duty to our posts. 
When I reached the margin of the wood which 
sheltered them from the bitter cold that had 
suddenly set in, my attention was aroused by a 
distant rumbling noise, like that of heavy carts 
moving on ‘hard roads, coming in the direction of 
the villages occupied by the enemy. The informa- 
tion I gathered from peasants passing through our 
lines, and the reports of parties I had sent to 
reconnoitre, confirmed my opinion that the Ger- 
mans were evacuating their positions, that they 
were changing their front, and marching towards 
Pithiviers, a town D’Aurelle was to attack the 
next day. I hastened to the | pony headquarters, 
to apprise General Crouza of my discovery ; but 
whether he waited for instructions from the war 


who, as I have stated commanded those 
two corps d’armée from Tours, and by telegram, 
or that he considered my news to be of little im- 
portance, no move to draw near the rest of the 
army of the Loire was made that night. 

The next morning, the 4th December, a date to 
be remembered, we were awakened by the distant 
sound of artillery coming from our left. We all 
listened, with the anxious feelings of men con- 
vinced that some event is taking place not far 
from them, and without their power to act any 
‘oo in it. That sound, so deep and low, we had 

eard many times before; but on that morning, 
there was something so sad, so sinister in its 
tones, as it rolled on in the distance, waking the 
early morn with its sullen growling, it seemed 
sit it were the voice of friends calling for help 
—help which we were hindered from render- 
ing them. Long we heard it, now becoming 
louder and louder, advancing nearer and nearer, 
then growing fainter, till by four o’clock it died 
away, and all was silent, leaving a stillness that 
oppressed us more than did the sounds we had 
been listening to. We felt that it had been acted 
out, and that all was over; and no one dared to 
put the question, although mentally asked by 
each : How has it ended? Have we lost or 
won | 

The division had been under arms during the 
whole day, expecting, nay, eagerly hoping to be 
sent to take part in the battle raging at the time ; 
but no orders came. Night set in ; in the distance 
we could see the glare of villages burning ; 
rumours came, no one knew how or from where, 
that we had lost another battle; and yet there 
were no orders. Then the men, weary of a day of 
inaction, were sent back to their bivouacks, As 
I was turning in myself, I heard the gallop of 
a horse madly ridden on the road ; a few seconds 
after, an officer halted at our door, and in a voice 
hoarse with fatigue and anguish, he asked the way 
to the general headquarters. It was a young 
officer of lancers, his face black with powder, 
swathed in blood-stained bandages, his uniform 
covered with mud, his horse reeking and white 
with foam. We grouped round him, and in a few 
words he told us the sad tale of the day. It had 
been as we anticipated. Prince Frederick Charles 
had concentrated the whole of his troops on 
Pithiviers, and when D’Aurelle de Paladines had 


minister and his oh sory M. de Freycinet, | be 


attacked that place, he had found the whole of the 
German forces there to contend against. Thus, he 
ended, speaking in short sentences, as he could 
with difficulty keep on the saddle from fatigue and 
weakness: ‘ We expected every moment that you 
and Billiot would come up and support us, And 
now, we have been beaten. Chanzy did wonders ; 
our men fought like lions, at times three and four 
to one. We held our ground as long as human 
strength and courage could. What could we do 
against such long odds? And now, he ended 
bitterly, ‘there is no more Army of the Loire! 
What remains, is dispersed, fleeing in disorder 
towards Orleans. If you do not hasten, you’ll be 
cut off!’ 

We spent that night in mortal anxiety ; we 
could not help accusing ourselves of having de- 
serted our friends in the hour of danger. ere 
was little sleep for any of us, and we were not 
sorry when the bugles sounded the réveil, and we 
our march towards Orleans, We were still 
in hopes that, by hard marching, we could yet reach 
that city before the enemy, and save it from another 
occupation. A staff-officer had been sent to apprise 
D’Aurelle of our tardy approach, requesting him 
to rally his men, and to stand fast till we came. 
On reaching Point-aux-Moines, a small hamlet 
that stands at the junction of the Orleans-Pithi- 
viers and Orleans-Boiscommun roads, we en- 
countered the head of the German columns, 
After a brisk engagement, the Mobiles of the 
Vosges carried the position at the point of the 
bayonet ; and whilst our division struggled to 
— a way to reach that town, General Crouza, 
afraid of being hemmed in, with the Loire on his 
flank, gave that order which lost Orleans for the 
second time. Long did we remain in our position, 
to protect the rest of the army, as it crossed the 
river ; and it was late that night when, in our turn, 
we too began our retrograde movement. 

The artillery and the heavy wagons had pre- 
ceded us to the bridge of Sully, whilst the 
infantry and cavalry passed the river over that 
of Jargeaux. This was a suspension-bridge on 
three arches; the centre one had been destroyed, 
and again hastily mended. To avoid a crush, and 
a consequent disaster, the men were only allowed 
to pass one by one, and at a yard distant from 
each other. To insure this order being carried 
out, we had to stand at the entrance of the bridge, 
and there remain with determined vigilance, watch- 
ing that long défilé, which lasted from eight at 
night till six the next morning. For some days 
past, the snow had been thickly and steadily 
falling, and now lay nearly two feet on the 
ground; the cold was intense—many degrees 
below zero. The wind, cutting and sharp, shook 
the last sere leaves over the whitened roads ; and 
under our feet, the Loire carried slowly large 
blocks of ice, which met there, crushing each other 
with an ominous crunching and clinking sound, 
that made us shudder as we looked down from 
where we stood. Bright fires were burning on the 
hills ; they had been lit to deceive the enemy. 
But they gradually died away one after the other, 
and we knew that as soon as the Germans had 
found out our stratagem, they would shell us from 
these very heights. At six, the last man had 
passed ; the bridge was blown up, and we resumed 
our march, 

Here began one of those retreats that can find 
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few parallels in the annals of war. Of what 
happened during that long march from Jargeaux 
to Siarges, I have hardly any recollection. It 
was as walking in a long continuous dream, or 
rather a hideous nightmare, from which it seemed 
as if I should never wake. On we marched and 
marched during the day, on that frozen snow; 
the artillery first, then the infantry and cavalry, 
followed by an interminable file of carts and wagons 
of all sorts, ambulances crowded with sick and 
wounded. Now and then the whole column came 
to a sudden stand-still, caused by the breaking- 
down of a gun or a wagon. The men, silent, 
listless, and miserable, their uniforms in tatters, 
and covered over by everything that could procure 
a particle of warmth, halted, unconscious of what 
was going on around them. The gun-carriage 
mended or thrown aside, the column resumed its 
march, not a word of command being given, not 
a bugle sounding The bridle of my horse passed 
through my arm, I trudged along, following the 
meral’s carriage ; wounded in the leg, he had 
en obliged, much against his will, to take to 
this mode of conveyance. Occasionally, he would 
put his face at the window and give his orders. 

At night, we reached Argent, and there we 
halted for two hours, and again we resumed our 
retreat. After this, I have no clear recollection, 
only faint visions of what was taking place around 
me. Iremember passing through a village—D’Au- 
bigné, I believe, they called it. On both sides of 
the little street, there were fires lit up, and around 
them groups of soldiers of all arms—franc-tireurs 
in their once gorgeous uniforms, lancers and 
dragoons wrapped up in their white, and cuiras- 
siers in their scarlet cloaks. They exchanged no 
words; and if a new arrival approached, they 
moved aside, to make room for him, and again fell 
into their state of torpor. If some gun passed, 
its heavy wheels crushing past close to them, 
they scarcely noticed it, and made no movement 
to avoid them. Instinctively, I drew near these 
fires, dragging my poor horse after me, and then 
I stood rejoicing at the delicious warmth that 
gradually penetrated into my stiffened limbs. With 
this, the feeling of duty came back, and I called 
upon the poor weary wretches around me to get 
up and fall in. But my orders, my entreaties 
were of no avail—all sense of discipline was gone. 
I remember seeing Mobiles, in groups of ten and 
twenty, throwing away their arms into ditches, 
and making across the fields, for some farm-houses 
we could see in the distance ; and there they in- 
vaded every room, every corner, from garret to 
cellar, seeking for warmth and rest, and piteously 
begging for food. And when I saw passing before 
me these worn-out creatures, without arms, without 
shoes, begging for a morsel of bread at every door, 
I wondered if they were the same I had been with 
a few days before, so full of fire and spirit. Was 
that the Army of the Loire? that army of citizens 
defending the sacred soil of the country, that I had 
read of in Gambetta’s proclamations ? 

Gradually, I myself slackened my pace, looking 
with envy as I passed houses on the side of the 
road, the interior of which I could see all lighted 
up as the door opened. Weary, hungry, and stiff, 
I sat down, my horse, as weary and as hungry as 
myself, resting its head on my shoulder, its warm 
breath freezing there as it stood still. Something 
must have roused me, but I know not what. 


When I looked up again, all was deserted and 
silent around me. The moon had come out behind 
some inky clouds, and was sending forth its cold, 
clear silvery rays over the vast white plains, that 
seemed to stretch themselves out without limit on 
both sides. Mechanically, I got up, speaking to 
my poor horse, as to the only friend I had left. As 
in answer to my words, I heard a faint moan, and 
something low as a whisper caught my ear. Close 
by me there was a young soldier, resting on his 
rifle, staggering at every step. 

‘ Courage, friend!’ I said, passing my arm through 
his, and supporting him to the best of my ability. 
He did not answer, but, with a look of deep grati- 
tude, allowed himself to be dragged on for a few 
paces ; then his strength failed, and he sunk on his 
knees, begging me to leave him to his fate. Again 
I raised him ; but, after a step or two, again he fell. 
He was dead. On all sides—from the road, from 
the ditches on both sides—I could see bodies half- 
buried in the snow, stiffened by cold and death. 
A cold perspiration came all over me, and my feet 
seemed riveted to the ground, as if all those out- 
stretched hands clung to my cloak! A shudder 
seized me, as I felt that my strength and my senses 
were abandoning me. Fearing to meet the same 
fate, trying to shut out those awful sights and 
sounds, I fled, I knew not whither. 

From this, I can recall nothing, till, awakened 
from a sound sleep, I found myself stretched on a 
bed, close by a good fire, my faithful servant watch- 
ing over me. rough the window-panes, I could 
see the first rays of the morning sun topping the 
roofs of a large town. It was Bourges ; and I was 
told then that we had marched consecutively for 
thirty-six hours. 


THE FIRST SORROW. 


Beavtirvn boy! so still to-night ; 

Little pale face, ’twas once so bright ; 

Weary mother, with tearful eye, 

Patiently hoping he will not die. 

Oh, there is no grief so deep and clear, 

None springs from the heart like a mother’s tear. 


Why wilt thou leave the bright green earth ? 
When the sunshine and roses are bursting forth, 
When joy and plenty are on the wing, 

Away to welcome the beautiful Spring, 

And clouds of light from the crystal shore 

Are gliding in at window and door ? 


Why wilt thou go, my own sweet child ? 
Is the world too cruel, too sin-defiled ? 
Canst thou not venture thy spotless soul 
Where waves of the deepest colour roll ? 
Nor dare to launch thy little boat, 

Sweet boy, on the waters unbound afloat ? 


Ah! I have watched thee with jealous care, 
And wafted thy name on the wings of prayer; 
Have listened thy tones with earnest joy, 
And caressed thy form, my angel boy. 

Heaven wills it, I rise this test above, 

With the faith and the trust of a mother's love. 
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